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tenth century, while a chronicle of St Martin of Tours ascribes their
invention to Geoffrey of Preuilly, who died in 1066, They are mentioned
in chronicles of the eleventh century, and probably arose out of the sports
and games engaged in by the young men of those days. The name
conflictiis Gallici given to them by Matthew Paris shews that they were
believed to have been of French origin. Some rules attributed to Henry
the Fowler, but certainly of much more recent date, shew the views held
about these matters when chivalry had become mature. No one who had
injured the Church, been false to his lord, fled without cause from the
field of battle, made a false oath, committed an outrage on a woman, or
engaged in trade, was to be allowed to take part in a tournament, and
anyone who could not prove his descent from four noble families was to
be chased from the lists.

They were at first very rough and dangerous; the Church was horrified
at the waste of men, money, and horses, and Pope after Pope issued
bulls excommunicating those who took part in them. The Lateran
Council of 1179 even denied Christian burial to those killed in tourna-
ments. Secular authorities also disapproved of them because disorders often
arose when so many armed men gathered together, and many monarchs
forbade them, but neither ecclesiastical nor lay censures seem to have
had much effect. Stephen was greatly blamed for allowing them in
England, and Henry II put a stop to them. Richard I reintroduced
them into this country, because he did not wish French knights to think
the English awkward and unpractised in arms, and also, perhaps, because
they were a source of revenue, as he exacted payments for tourneying
which were graduated according to rank and were payable in advance.
They were soon controlled by royal ordinances, and infractions of rules
were punished by forfeiture of arms and horses and by imprisonment.
After this, although they were sometimes forbidden in troublous times,
they were encouraged by the Crown under normal conditions. On the
marriage of Edward III great jousts and tourneys were held which lasted
three weeks; and John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, the Constable of
England, by order of Edward IV drew up a list of rules as to the manner
of gaining prizes.

From the time of Philip Augustus they were extremely popular in
France, especially in the north-east and in the districts bordering
on it. John I of Brabant, who was knighted in 1294, is said to have
fought in no less than seventy, and to have been mortally wounded in
the last. Many brilliant tournaments were held by the Dukes of Bur-
gundy, and after the death of Charles the Bold the traditions of his
house passed to the Empire with Maximilian I, who married his daughter
Mary. The Germans had always been addicted to tournaments, but in
earlier days they were somewhat rough; in the time of Maximilian they
became very elaborate, and of almost weekly occurrence.

As civilisation advanced, devices for rendering tournaments less dan-
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